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adheres tenaciously to the tradition of royalty. Hero and heroine
are prince and princess, their retinue courtiers, and the countrymen
jester and clown; the king is idealized, his deputies travestied.' In
short, the Burmese drama is narrow in range. These opinions of
Ridgeway are true and just in many respects, but they have also their
weakness. He errs in thinking that Burmese drama is still in the
undeveloped lyrical stage. What he thinks to be an earlier stage is
in reality a later one. Dancing and singing have dominated the
Burmese ptce (the public presentation of a play) since the fall of the
kingdom, but that stage was only reached after decadence had set
in in the drama developed so well by U Kyin U and U Pon Nya. What
Mr Taw Sein Kho described in his letter to the Director-General of
the Archaeological Survey, what most other informants of Ridgeway
also saw, was Burmese drama in decadence and distortion. The scene of
the drama is not always the palace, though the palace and its inmates
appear almost always in Burmese plays. The forest, village, city and
the common people often appear, though it is true that they are sub-
ordinated to the dramatic interest in the palace and its inmates.
Burmese drama was forced to confine itself in general to the palace,
as in a society where other class distinctions scarcely existed, the king
and his courtiers alone were different from the rest: and, in general,
a Burmese audience wanted characters somewhat different from those
of common life. The same was true of the Elizabethan drama. Though
the * domestic' drama was popular, the best plays of the Elizabethans
have their scenes in distant lands or in high society. Therefore the
narrowness of its range does not necessarily make out Burmese drama
to be in an early stage of growth. For the sake of completeness, I
have described briefly these aspects of the drama, but they will be
considered in detail in later chapters.

The opinions expressed by Sir William Ridgeway are full of error.
The worth of the chapter on Burmese drama in his Dramas and
Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races consists in this, that it was
he who made the first attempt to study the development of Burmese
drama scientifically, to compare it with the drama of other countries,
and to form an estimate of it according to western standards of
criticism. And, erroneous though his views are, it is much to his
credit that with the scanty and often misleading information before
him he could give such a shrewd estimate of Burmese drama.